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WIX’S WORK OF ART. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Ir is, I think, a good thing for a man when he can 
make the business of his life his pleasure also ; 
when he can find in the pursuits which afford him 
subsistence a sufficiency of entertainment as well. 
That this does not always prove to be the case, 
perhaps hardly needs to be stated. Indeed, as a 
rule, it would almost seem that people elect to 
divide markedly their professional from their 
private career, and to exhibit themselves ‘after 
business hours’ in capacities and positions quite 
different from those they have appeared in during 
the earlier portions of the day. The reader’s own 
experience will doubtless suggest to him instances 
of physicians who, their patients and prescriptions 
done with, have turned with alacrity to the writing 
of verses or the recording of travel; of barristers 
who, the courts having risen, have flung aside 
their briefs to dabble in water-colours, or to blow 
into flutes; of merchants, whose aspirations off 
Change have been for success in fishing or floricul- 
ture ; or of government officials in haste to put from 
them the trammels and red-tape of the bureau, to 
don the feathers and scarlet leggings of Thespis, to 
shine as novelists, or otherwise to display them- 
selves in situations quite foreign to their recognised 
and normal functions. This dual kind of existence 


must in truth represent much waste of power and | 
sacrifice of preference. Happy the man, I say, who | 
has lighted upon a path in life from which he does | 
not desire to stray even for half an hour ; who sees | 
it flower-strewn from his own sense of complete 
satisfaction with it; who is absorbed in his own 
occupations, and derives from them untiring recrea- 
tion, not less than the indispensable recompense of 
a more commercial sort. This man I hold to be 
worthy of all our admiration—even of our envy. 
Such a man was my old crony and comrade, 
Richard Trivet, or Rick Trivet, as he permitted his 
intimates to designate him. He was an artist ; and 
perhaps it is from the profession of the painter 
and from kindred pursuits that this delightful 


sufficiency of occupation, which excludes the idea 
of any pleasure to be found outside and apart from 
itself, is especially forthcoming. Rick Trivet was 
an artist, and would, I think, rather have died 
than have been anything else. Not that the emolu- 
ments he received from his profession, looked at 
in a mercantile way, were particularly large. The 
works of art he produced and sold from year to 
year supplied him with food and raiment to an 
extent that was adequate, but nothing more. He 
was at no time, I should imagine—though, of 
course, this is a subject it behoves one to approach 
and consider with due delicacy—much in advance 
of his liabilities. Still, he was not—or was very 
seldom—in arrear of them ; and a man may be, let 
us hope, a creditable member of society, even 
though he fails to be in a position to lay by yearly 
a large portion saved from his income, or to 
qualify and ‘make up,’ as it were, for the respon- 
sible character of a British fund-holder and man 
of property. Trivet generally had money in 
his pocket, and he paid his way fairly. It is to 
a man’s credit that one should be able to say that 
of him; and written upon his tombstone, it would 
read well and effectively, even among the other far 
more laudatory inscriptions one encounters in 
cemeteries ; for a little plain speaking sometimes 
shines out star-wise among the clouds of excessive 
panegyric and over-elaborate eulogy. 

Trivet was an artist from the crown of his head 
to the soles of his feet. In his profession he was 
wrapped up, wholly clothed, like a knight of old, 
in complete steel, with his beaver down. He was 
indeed nothing if not artistic. The world was his 
studio and workshop ; the men and women in it 
his sitters and models, materials for him to twist 
and mould into pictures. The firmament overhead 
was simply to him’ something to be rendered on 
canvas with cobalt blue, indigo, or other suitable 
pigments. The sun and moon were, in his eyes, 
but agents and contributories to effects of light 
and shade. The things near him he knew only 
as ‘foreground objects ;’ and distance did not so 
much lend enchantment to his view, as provide 
him with lessons in perspective and landscapes, in 
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front of which to pose his figures. He was full of 
cant terms and technical expressions. He could 
never get away from the talk, or the thought, or 
the manner of his studio. A mixed scent of 
varnish and linseed-oil and turpentine hung ever 
about him. He dressed the part of artist to 
perfection; took pride in his broad-rimmed felt 
hat and braided velvet jackets; was anxious that 
his profession should be at once recognised from 
his appearance; would have been seriously 
offended, indeed, if any one had made a mistake 
about so important a matter; and it must be said 
that mistake, under all the circumstances of the 
case, was hardly possible to any one; for if you 
did not put down Trivet at once as an artist, it 
was hard to see in what other character you could 
anyhow consider him. 

is ceaseless advertising of his occupation 
would have been tiresome and troublesome per- 
haps to his friends, if it had been at all unreal or 
affected. But it was so much part and parcel of 
the man, that one accepted it at once, without 
hesitation or question, just as one did the nose on 
his face, or the hair on his head. One felt that 
Trivet could not have been otherwise, though he 
had tried never so; and then he was withal so gay 
and good-tempered, and light-hearted, that there 
would have been a sort of cruelty about wishing 
him changed. If he was on good terms with him- 
self, he was certainly on good terms with every- 
body else. If he demanded that allowance should 
be made for his own whims and crotchets, he was 
prepared on his side to indulge and humour to the 
top of their bent any of his friends who might 
affect the eccentric or the absurd. And he did not 
at all object to being laughed at; in fact, I think 
he rather liked it, regarding it possibly as so much 
homage paid to his unconventionality—recognition 
of his individual character and perfect independence 
of thought, 

Just as Mr Hardcastle, in the play, found that 
modern modesty looked very like old-fashioned 
impudence, so, it must be said, that many of 
Trivet’s actions, performed in perfect good faith 
and simplicity, would have been properly accounted 
most unjustifiable impertinences they pro- 
ceeded from any other person. Engrossed by his 
professional solicitudes, he would address himself 
to total strangers, no matter where he might 
encounter them, and calmly beg of them to favour 
him with sittings in his studio, and aid his 
endeavours to portray on canvas this or that 
historical or poetic character. He has been known, 
for instance, to carry quite to persecution his 
entreaties to a rubicund Bank director, whom he 
met accidentally in an omnibus, that he would 
pose himself, if only for half an hour, in the part 
of Bardolph; and it was only the imminent danger 
of being handed over to the police that at last 
constrained the absurd artist to withdraw from his 
quest. Many a blonde young lady has been startled 
and affronted by a sudden application to her to 
sit for Gretchen or Anne Boleyn ; many a brunette 
has turned indignant eyes upon the preposterous 
supplicant, who saw in her a Lady Macbeth or a 
Boadicea, indispensable to the successful carrying 
out of a design then incomplete in his studio. Of 
course, the rebuffs and re he received were 
beyond number; but the infatuated young man 
saw only in these lamentable proof of the apathy 
of the age in regard to art—never once was led to 


question the propriety of the line of conduct he 
had adopted. 

In this way, contemplating everything and 
everybody from a painter's stand-point, he was led 
to rechristen, as it were, the people he met, and 
fit them with particular names and characters, 
according to what he held to be their adaptability 
to pictorial purposes. To Trivet, an elderly gentle- 
man was not simply an elderly gentleman, and 
nothing more ; he was an Uncle Toby, or a King 
Lear, or a Sir Peter Teazle. ‘I met such a beauti- 
ful Vicar of Wakefield in the Burlington Arcade 
just now,’ he would sometimes say, elated at the 
discovery. Or: ‘If you want to see a perfect Gil 
Blas, look in at the window of the tobacconist’s 
in Piccadilly, near St James’s Church.” He would 
thus find a Desdemona bending over a sewing- 
machine ; an Olivia Primrose behind the bar of 
a public-house ; Beatrice in the ballet at the opera ; 
Iago turning the handle of a street-organ; and 
Don Quixote selling a hundred songs for a penny. 
These celebrated characters might be in changed 
or disadvantageous circumstances, but, as Trivet 
loudly persisted, there they were beyond all 

uestion, and to the satisfying of everybody with 
the slightest discrimination or eye for character. 

Trivet’s point of view was so peculiar to himself, 
that, as may readily be understood, his friends 
found it hardly possible to see things as he saw 
them. Try hard as we might to humour him, and 
to distort our perceptions to bring them into some 
sort of harmony with his, we necessarily failed 
frequently to effect the desired object. His Othello 
would persist in appearing before us as a shivering 
Lascar crossing-sweeper, and nothing more or less ; 
and we were just as likely as not to find a Mrs 
Crummles in his Semiramis, or a Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie in his Macbeth. It is quite possible that 
he was right, and that we were wrong; but it is 
evident that the matter pertained to that region 
of fancy and supposition in which — one is his 
own lawgiver and judge and jury, and a definite 
decision satisfying or binding upon any other 
person is in no way to be arrived at. Upon these 
questions, Trivet and his friends could only agree 
to differ ; each party probably reserving to himself 
the opinion that the other was egregiously. non- 
sensical, and alarmingly in need of intelligence 
and illumination. 

When Trivet came to me, therefore, one mornin 
in a very gleeful condition of mind, and announce 
that he had discovered ‘a Dogberry—a perfect 
Dogberry,’ I confess I received the announcement 
with a tolerant incredulity, such as the artist must 
have oftentimes before encountered at the hands 
of his friends. I had no more faith at Trivet’s 
disposal in relation to his Dogberry than I had 
been able to place at his service on previous occa- 
sions, when he had come to me with information 
that he had just disinterred a Julius Cesar, a 
Sophia Western, or a Mariana in the Moated 
Grange ; and when I found myself in the presence 
of his Dogberry—and nothing would do but I 
must be introduced to his new discovery forth- 
with—it seemed to me that I was as far off as ever 
from being able to meet Trivet’s demands for my 
congratulations. It was precisely as I had antici- 

His Dogberry was not my Dogberry—was 
not in the least like my Dogberry—satisfied m, 
conception of the character not at all. Indeed, 
may say at once that Trivet’s Dogberry was—a 
cabman! 
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CHAPTER II. 


How or where Trivet had picked him up, I 
don’t know. His name was Wix. He was pro- 
prietor of the cab he drove, and lived with his 
wife and children over some stables in a narrow 
‘mews’ close in the neighbourhood of Gray’s Inn 
Lane. He was induced for a proper consideration 
to give sittings to Trivet; and engaging a substi- 
tute to take his place as driver, was to be found 
for some hours together posed as a model in 
Trivet’s studio. He was a thoroughly respectable, 
hard-working, well-behaved man, without of course 
any acquaintance with the character he was to 
represent on the painter’s canvas, and disposed, as 
it appeared to me, to regard the whole affair in the 
light of a ‘lark, and Trivet as something of a 
lunatic, whom there was no harm in humouring 
up to a certain point, provided he ag paid for 
the indulgence of his whims, for Mr Wix’s time 
was of course his money. Possibly, too, the idea 
of sitting for his portrait to ‘a real hartis, as he 
invariably described Trivet, ‘and none of yer 
photergraffing rubbish,’ was flattering to Mr Wix’s 
self-love ; for, without giving way too much to 
personal vanity, he clearly attributed the desire to 
portray his features to the fact, that their symmetry 
and excellence were deemed worthy of permanent 
record, rather than to the notion that any other 
kind of characteristics could possibly invest them 
with interest and value in an artist's eyes. At 
the outset, I gathered there had been some diffi- 
culty in inducing him to understand that he was 
not ultimately to become the possessor of his own 
portrait. He had found it difficult to conceive that 
anybody else could reasonably wish to own it, 
and had let fall observations to the effect that it 
would be a real comfort to his ‘missus, as he 
called his wife, to see the work hanging above 
their mantel-shelf, and adorning their premises. 
Undeceived on this point, he could only say, with 
rather a bewildered air, that it did him proud to 
think as any gentlemen should care to be having 
his picter hung up in their rooms; and he thought, 
80 fer as he knew them, that the whole rank (of 
cabmen) would not be unwilling to sit to Mr 


Trivet on the same conditions. ‘You see,’ said | W 


Mr Wicx, ‘it’s something to say as you’ve set for 
your picter. It isn’t everybody as can say it. Not 
set, I mean, to a real hartis, like Mr Trivet here— 
my service to you, sir; and you too, sir.’ 

Trivet was immensely amused with his model ; 
could hardly hold his paint-brush steady some- 
times for his vivid enjoyment of Mr Wix’s obser- 
vations. ‘Isn’t he perfect?’ he would demand of 
me in a whisper, over and over again. ‘ Did you 
ever see such a Dogberry in your life'?’ But there 
I never could agree with Trivet. The more I saw 
of Mr Wix, the less he seemed to me to resemble 
Dogberry. The dull pomposity, the exceeding 
fatuity of Shakspeare’s constable, appeared to me 
to be wholly absent from Trivet’s cabman. 
Wix had a bright, shrewd, restless, almost roguish 
eye. Exposure to weather had given a uniform 
mulberry tint to his complexion; and from the 
centre of his face, his round knob of a nose pro- 
jected, with a gloss M it as though it had been 
quite newly varnished. He was fond of smoothing 
his hair straight down in front, to join his eye- 
brows, as though its chief use was to keep his 
forehead warm ; and of dusting and polishing his 
face with his handkerchief, which he kept curled 


| 


round like a bird’s nest in the crown of his hat. 
There was a remarkably deep rich huskiness about 
his voice, which was not exactly musical by itself, 
though it might probably have added force and 
volume to a chorus, but for an occasional jar and 
break in it, which caused certain notes to sink into 
a hoarse whisper—‘ Along of night-work, as Mr 
Wix explained. He spoke with an easy, confident 
air, beseeming a man who had occupied an elevated 
position on a cab-box during many years of his life ; 
not arrogant, but assured, as one with whom 
promptness of speech, whether in attack or reply, 
was an absolute necessity of existence. At the 
same time, he was thoroughly good-humoured, and 
seemed anxious that the world in general should 
be as much at ease with him as he was with the 
world in general. Altogether, we were very soon 
on capital terms with Mr Wix. 

How it first came to be disclosed that Mr Wix 
was the possessor of a work of art, lam unable now 
to state with any exactness ; but somehow, in the 
course of conversation, the fact must have risen to 
the surface and attracted notice. Mr Wikx, it 
appeared, was the proprietor of a picture of uncer- 
tain worth ; and when once the subject had been 
mentioned, he was nothing loath to return to it 
and descant upon it freely. It was manifest that 
Mr Wix was proud of his property; derived 
interest and importance from it, not merely in his 
own consideration, but in the regards of other 
people. At the same time, he was not pretentious 
as to his picture ; affected no great learning in |f 
relation to it; freely avowed, indeed, his lack of 
information concerning its nature and value. Still, 
he took pride and pleasure in it. Just as he had 
said, ‘it was something to set for your portrait to 
a real hartis,’ so, undoubtedly, he felt it was also 
something to be the possessor of a work of art, 
about which neither he nor his immediate asso- 
ciates knew anything, or could do anything beyond 
contemplate it with vague amazement and per- 
plexed admiration. But in this way, ignorance 
threw round the picture a halo of mystery, which 
greatly enhanced its importance in the eyes of Mr 
Wix and his friends. ‘There it is, I say, when 
they get coming to my place to see it,’ observed Mr 
ix—‘there it is, on that wall opposite the 
chimbley-piece ; and now, take yer change out of 
it. That’s what I say to ’em’ Further, he pro- 
ceeded to inform us that, from time to time, ‘a- 
many people had been to see it—reg’lar tip-top 
swells some of ’em ; and hartis chaps, you know, as 
can tell a picter when they see one, and find out its 
pints and its age, jist as | might with a ’orse” Of 
course, we were anxious to ascertain what opinions 
had been expressed upon the subject of Mr Wix’s 
work of art. ‘ Well, gentlemen,’ he stated, ‘ people 
says all manner of things about it—some this, and 
some the other. The hartis chaps chaffed at it 
mostly ; not all of ’em, but some did. But then 
they was young, and game for a lark. Hartis 
chaps is often given that way, if you’ll excuse me 
saying so, gentlemen. And then’—here Mr Wix 
closed one eye, and looked very cunning indeed— 
‘you see they had rather a hobject in Setting the 

icter down: they didn’t want their own trade 
interfered with, or their own market spiled! It 
was only nat’ral of ’em, and I don’t go for blamin’ 
’em. People must take care of theirselves, because, 
you see, if they don’t, nobody else won’t. So they 
chaffed a goodish bit about it. Not as I mind; a 
cabby’s always good for chaff—that’s what folks 
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thinks in gineral. There’s some on the rank as 
don’t like it, I know, and cuts up rough when they 
gets it. But lor—where’s they use? they only 
gets it worse! Give and take’s what I allays say ; 
and as fur as I see, a cabby don’t ginerally come off 
second-best at chafling. You see, he’s so often at 
it, that it keeps his hand in—that’s where he has 
the pull” His attention being recalled to the sub- 
ject of his picture, and the criticism that had been 
elicited in regard to it, Mr Wix went on: ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, I don’t know as I feel myself much the 
wiser for all that’s been said. Now it’s one thing, 
and now it’s the other; and what it comes to 
seems to be this—that picters, if 1 may be allowed 
to say so, is a sort of fancy article, to which you 
can’t fix no certain price. People comes to me, and | 
they says: “ Bill Wix,” they says, “that ere work 
of art of yourn is well worth a thousand pound.” 
I ain’t joking, gentlemen, that’s what they says. 
Then, again, others comes up and looks at it, and 
smells to it, and they says: “ Bill Wix,” says they, 
“that picter ain’t worth no more than five bob, if 
so much.”—Why don’t I take the thousand pound? | 


enough. Mrs Wix—a stout matronly woman, with 
remains of very good looks, who bore a weighty 
baby in her arms so constantly, that one could not 
help fancying she must have felt rather cold and 
wnclothed when she was parted from it, and it had 
been put to bed—received us with shy cordiality. 
‘Get a candle, Nance,’ said Mr Wix.—‘ You find 
the room dark, I daresay, gentlemen, along of the 
ceiling being so low ; but you’ll get accustomed to 
the light gradder-wally.—This ere’s the picter ;’ 
and then we stood in front of Mr Wix’s famous 
work of art. 

I decline to answer for Trivet. I will only 
speak of my own first impressions in regard to the 


| picture ; or, perhaps, it would be more candid at 


once to avow, that before I looked at the picture 
my eye had been attracted by its frame, for this 
was of an imposing kind—massive in ornamenta- 
tion ; rich in carving, though a good deal maimed 
and chipped by rough usage; its gilding much 
dimmed and soiled by time ; and apparently moist 
thumbs freely applied all over its surface. Still, it 
was clear the frame had originally been a costly 


Well, gentlemen, them as talks so free about a| one. Was that any clue to the value of the paint- 
thousand pound, ain’t ginerally got so much as five | ing it enclosed? Well, not much ; because frames 
shillings in their pockets; and them as makes part company from their pictures, and are affixed 
mention of five shillings, wouldn’t give it if they’d | now to this, now to that production, much as 
got it, and shouldn’t have it either, anyway. I’d | houses change their tenants. And, supposing the 
sooner keep it ; more, I’d sooner burn it, than let | frame and the picture not to have undergone any 
it go for such a figger as that. So I’m left pretty | such divorce and remarriage, but to have cleaved 
much where I was ; and I sticks to the picter ; and | to each other from the first, through good and evil 
when any one wants to see it, I shew it ’em, and | fortune and report, still, that might only shew that 
welcome, and I tells ’em, as I just now said:| the painter, or the first proprietor of the work, 
“There it is, on that wall opposite the chimbley- | thought highly of it, and held it worth while to 
piece ; and take yer change out of it;” and I don’t back his opinion, so to say, by giving an appro- 
see, gentlemen, as a man—let alone a cabby—can | priate setting to his gem: so that the costly frame 
be expected to say fairer than that.’ | might only represent the opinion of one, and an 
| interested critic, after all. At the same time, I 
_ have often found that faith in a picture is a good 
| deal stimulated by splendour in its frame. 

I need hardly state that my friend Trivet, who} Having made these brief notes concerning the 
had listened to Mr Wix’s remarks with an intensity | frame, I turned to the picture, with rather a guilty 
of amusement it must have been almost painful to | feeling, because, of course, I ought to have looked 
confine within the bounds of decorum, was at once | at that in the first instance, and I had committed a 
urgent that we should have an opportunity of | sort of treason against art in doing otherwise. I 
inspecting the work of art in question. Mr Wix | hastened to make amends. The picture I found to 
was evidently pleased with this proposal, and yet | be not very large in size, shiny as to surface, and 
a little coy about complying with it. ‘You see,| in colour a kind of rich treacley brown, much 
mine’s a poor sort of a place to be asking you | clotted in parts where the artist had apparently 
gentlemen to,’ said Mr Wix modestly. But, of | been bent — particular strength of impasto. 
course, all objections of that kind were speedily | For subject, I could really see none. Here and 
made light of and overruled, and an early pm was | there, were dabs and streaks of lighter brown—say, 
arranged for our visit to the mews in which Mr | gingerbread colour—but for the rest, all was deep 
Wix resided. }and intense treacle. Was it a figure-piece? a 

That a powerful odour of stabling should per- landscape? Was it history? genre? portrait ofva 
vade the place was only what one might have | gentleman, or a study of a head? It might, as it 
expected. ‘It’s wonderful how a ’orse warms a| seemed to me, be any of these things—but it was 
’ouse,’ observed our host, apparently regarding his | impossible to say, with any certainty, which. 


CHAPTER III. 


(B,. 


steed in the light of a patent stove of peculiar con- 
struction, which it was a great advantage to have | 
on the premises. Mr Wix’s sitting-room was gained | 
by means of a permanent ladder, rather than a | 
staircase, and was exactly over the stable. As you 
sat in Mr Wix’s company, you could plainly hear 
his horse below moving at his manger, the rattle of 
his halter, or the beating of his hoofs upon the 

vement, or occasionally against the partition of 
Kis stall. Mr Wix's children —of whom there were 
a good many—appeared to have thriven very well, 
notwithstanding a certain ‘ stuffiness’ and ‘ stable- 
ness, and want of fresh air that characterised their 
dwelling-place—they looked hearty and healthy 


fr Wix made a reflector of his hand, holding 
it close to the candle, to throw as much light as he 
could on the picture, the while he contemplated 
his property with a kind of embarrassed reverence. 

‘It ain’t very clear,’ said Mr Wix, as though he 
came with exceeding reluctance to a conclusion 
that might seem prejudicial to his work of art. 
‘No, I can’t really say as it’s very clear. Is it, 
gentlemen ?” 

‘Well, no—not very,’ Trivet and myself said 
with one consent. 

‘I’ve never been able to give a name to it,’ 
avowed Mr Wix candidly ; ‘not a name as I could 
satisfy myself about. Yet I’ve tried, too, many a 
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time. Often and often of a night, after the young 
uns has been got to bed, I’ve sat down in front of 
it, with my pipe and a candle—as it might be here 
—and tried to work it out in my own mind. It’s a 
wonderful picter for giving you employment— 
wonderful! And when all’s done, you ain’t much 
nearer to putting a name to it than when you fust 
started. metimes you seem as if you’d made 
out one thing, and sometimes another. I was pretty 
clear one night about a ’orse’s head as I found in 
one corner of the picter, but I can’t say as I’m so 
clear about it to-night—though I rayther think it’s 
somewheres about where my thumb’s pinting now. 
There’s a deal to think of in a picter of that sort, 
mind you. That’s what I allays say. It isn’t 
everybody as could have painted a picter so hard 
to make out what it means.’ 

Trivet tapped the painting with a curved finger. 
‘ Panel,’ he said. 

‘Yes, it’s timber, said Mr Wix—he preferred 
that term—and as he spoke, he gave a sturdy 
double-knock on the work with his knuckles. ‘A 
bit of hoak, I should say” He wetted the palm of 
his hand and rubbed it over the surface of the 
picture. ‘It might be clearer, he said dubiously ; 
‘still, there’s a-many picters, I daresay, quite as 
dark,’ 

‘Oh, many,’ said Trivet and I, with a lively 
recollection of divers grimy, gummy canvases hung 
over sideboards in certain most respectable house- 
holds. 

‘I know,’ pursued Mr Wik, ‘I saw picters, when 
I went to the Natural Gailery, last Easter, that 
might match with this in point of darkness: not a 
pin to choose between them, I should say. The 
frame I always thought a fust-rater.’ 

We at once admitted the gorgeous nature of the 
frame. Then we proceeded to inquire of Mr Wix 
how the work of art had come into his possession. 

‘Well, gentlemen, I’ve had it a good bit of time 
now. My wife’s brother, you see, was a French- 
polisher: he’s been dead and gone for ever so long, 
so perhaps it won’t do anybody harm now to say as 
it was drink as took him off. And when he died, 
my wife come in for what property he’d left, which 
wasn’t much, for, if he’d had his own way, and 
hadn’t been took off sudden at last, he’d have 
poured it all down his throat. Sure as you’re 
standing there, gentlemen, he would! Well, that 
picter was found at his lodgings, and having paid 
what was doo for rent, it come into my hands, my 
wife being poor Ben’s only blood-relation ; and here 
it’s been ever since.—But how did Ben fust get 
’old of the picter, you’ll ask?’ (We intimated a 
desire to have some such question answered.) 
‘Well, you see, Ben, when he was in ’elth, worked 
for a broker in Drury Lane, by the name of Bokes, 
and of course all sorts of rum things, some on ’em 
vallible, some on’em rubbish, one time or another, 
come into Bokes’s hands. He wasn’t a bad sort, 
wasn’t Bokes, though a Jew, and given to be close 
about money, as Jews is, you know, mostly, and, 
for that matter, a good many Christians too. But 
Bokes behaved very fair to poor Ben upon the 
whole, though he was fond of paying Ben with 
articles out of the shop, instead of giving him cash. 
Not as Ben objected much ; he was allays one 
rather given to sport; and there was a sort of 
chance of his getting more money for the things 
(by raffling ’em, or what not, among his friends; 
he’d a-many friends, had Ben, for he was fust-rate 


company, fust-rate) than Bokes had vallied them 
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at. Well, Ben, it seems, took a fancy to that picter, 
which Bokes had had ever such a long time on 
hand ; and whenever Bokes wanted to put him off 
with some other article, Ben stood out for it as 
he’d have that picter or nothing. They was both 
hobstinate as hobstinate about it. Ben said as he 
would have the picter, and Bokes said as he shouldn't. 
They was haggling over the thing for I don’t know 
how long ; but at last Ben carried his pint. Bokes 
gave in. I did hear as he’d got into trouble, along 
of buying some spoons without asking whose crest 
was on’em—summut of that sort, and so was hobli- 
gated to make hisself scarce. Anyhow, Ben got the 
—_ and took a wonderful pride in it, was allays 

ooking at it, and talking of it, and making much 
of it—not as he understood it, so far as I’ve heard 
tell, a bit better than the rest of us, but still he 
grew uncommon fond of it. I ain’t so sure as he 
didn’t French-polish it !’ 

Mr Wix made this statement with great gravity. 
Judging by its appearance, certainly the picture 
might have been Pench peliched, or subjected to 
some similar operation. A choking sensation 
attacked Trivet’s throat at this moment, and it 
was only after much labour and difficulty that he 
recovered his breath. 

‘And now, said Mr Wix, ‘the question, is, 
what ’s it worth ?’ 

‘Well, not so much as a thousand pounds, I 
should say,’ Trivet suggested with much serious- 
ness. 

‘Well, no, perhaps not so much as that, M 
Wix was willing to admit. ’ 

‘But somewhere between that and—the other 
price put upon it—five shillings,’ said Trivet. 

‘A sort of splitting of the difference,’ observed 
Mr Wix in perfect good faith, but with rather a 
puzzled look. ‘I daresay you’re right, sir. I 
can’t reckon straight off how much that comes to, 
but a goodish sum, no doubt. The job will be to 
find a cove as will give even that much’ 

‘ Just so,’ we assured him. He was not the only 
man that could not find a purchaser for his works 
of art. 

‘I thought once,’ said Mr Wix, ‘as I'd give it to 
the nation.’ Here Trivet was again troubled with 
a violent fit of choking. Mr Wik, however, con- 
tinued his remarks. ‘When I went to the Natural 
Gallery last Easter, I see a-many picters as didn’t 
look better than mine—they was much the same 
kind of dark colour—as had been given to the 
nation at different times. Thinks 1, suppose I 
give my picter to the nation! But the very next 
day, I had two sixpenny fares, running, one of ’em 
from a member of parliament, as really might have 
known better. No, says I, the nation’s a shabby 
lot. I'll see it further before I’ll give it m 
picter: I’d better by half keep it on the wall 
yonder, opposite the chimbley-piece.’ 

‘Are you insured, Wix!’ Trivet inquired 
suddenly. 

‘Insured, sir? 
insuring.’ 

‘Suppose there were to be a fire here, and that 
valuable work of art were tu be destroyed !’ 

‘Don’t talk of it, sir, please, don’t,’ said Mr Wix 
with a shudder. ‘If there was to be a fire here, 
think of my missus and the children, what would 
become of them, poor things !’ 

‘I'd insure Wix, I think, if I were you.’ 

‘Well, sir, I’ve a great mind to, I’ve had a great 
mind to, for ever such a long time now, 
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Soon after this, we parted from Mr Wix, Trivet 
having first produced from his pocket a black 
bottle and a neat little packet supposed to contain 
tobacco, and presented those articles to our host, by 
way of a testimonial of a friendly kind. Mr Wix 
was profuse in his acknowledgments, and then 
urgent that we should stay with him a while, and 
test the merits of Trivet’s gifts. Tumblers and 
clean pipes were forthcoming ; and for a short time 
we remained under Mr Wix’s roof, discussing 
pleasantly various topics. As far as 1 remember, 
the subject of the work of art was not again 
ebvestel to. 

* Well, what do you really think of the picture ?’ 
I inquired of Trivet as we emerged from the 
mews. 

‘I think I am not mistaken in pronouncing it 
simply “a duffer,’’ replied Trivet laughing. I 
confessed I was of the same opinion. 

‘ And worth about how much ?’ said I. 

‘Well, let us say, seven-and-sixpence, frame 
included. But I wouldn’t own as much to Wix for 
worlds. Why, you know, it would break his heart. 
He thinks it’s worth a little fortune ; it would be 
cruelty to animals to undeceive him.’ 


THE QUEEN’S JOURNAL 


WE purposely delayed our notice of this remark- 
able volume until the outburst of somewhat syco- 
phantic favour with which it has been generall 

received should have subsided. Amid so me 
adulation, such respectful criticism as we propose 
to give might almost have been mistaken for cen- 
sure. It is not, of course, as a mere literary work 
that the volume, entitled Leaves from the Journal of 
Our Life in the Highlands, has to be considered. 
Her Majesty herself, when pressed to publish it, 
modestly advanced as one of her objections that 
‘she had no skill whatever in authorship ;’ and 
although this is an admission which many ladies 
wo be slow to make who do publish books with- 
out possessing Her Majesty’s powers of description— 
which are very far from contemptible—yet it must 
be conceded that it is the exalted rank rather than 


the lite ability of the author which attracts so 
many ers to her work, and causes Mr Mudie to 
make special appeal to his constituency for its 


as | return to his emporium. 

‘It will be easily seen, says the editor, Mr 
Arthur Helps, ‘that this little work does not make 
any pretension to be more than such a record of the 
impressions received by the Royal Author in the 
course of these journeys as might hereafter serve to 
recall to her own mind the scenes and circum- 
stances which had been the source of so much 
pleasure. All references to political questions or 
to the affairs of government have, for obvious 
reasons, been studiously omitted. The book is 
mainly confined to the natural expressions of a 
mind rejoicing in the beauties of nature, and 
throwing itself, with a delight rendered keener by 
the rarity of its opportunities, into the enjoyment 
of a life removed, for the moment, from the pres- 
sure of public cares.’ Under such circumstances, 
to subject this volume to the common ordeal of 
literary criticism would be manifestly unmannerly 
and unfair. Besides, it has an interest of its own 
far greater than can be given by any style, and 
almost by any subject. To take it even upon the 
lowest ground, imagine the delight of Mrs Grundy 
on learning how the home-life of Majesty is passed 
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from the pen that, of all others, must needs be in 
the best —- to inform her! How many years 
has poor Mrs Grundy been misled upon this matter 
by persons who have professed to be intimately 
acquainted with it, or, at all events, to have had 
the particulars (confidentially) from those who 
were! How long and grievously has she been 
deceived! She had always heard (for one thing) 
that the Queen was an admirable sailor, while the 
late Prince-Consort suffered greatly from sea-sick- 
ness ; whereas the exact contrary, as it now appears, 
was the case. Mrs Grundy was not so ignorant as 
to imagine that royalty wears a crown, at anyrate 
on week-days, while at Osborne or Balmoral, but 
she will be indeed surprised to find that the Queen 
visits the poor old women of her neighbourhood 
just like any other Lady Bountiful, and gives 
them blankets and warm petticoats—a piece of 
information which may, we hope, make charity 
more fashionable. 

Mrs MacGrundy, again, will open her eyes 
pretty wide on learning from the very best autho- 
rity that even in Scotland the Queen is wont to 
drive out on Sabbath afternoons, and even deems 
it no deadly sin to peruse upon that unlawfuk day 
the poetry of Walter Scott. Upon the whole, 
indeed, this book, though attractive to them in the 
highest degree, will be considered somewhat un- 
satisfactory by the Mrs Grundies of all sorts, and 
also by that aristocratic and courtly chronicler, 
Jenkyns. It is too simple, and homely, and 

leasant for such tastes as theirs. To those, 

owever, who, without vulgar curiosity, are well 
pleased to be thus admitted, by an act of 
grace, behind the scenes of royal privacy, the 
volume will be most welcome. Most of us have 
formed some idea in our own minds of how Majesty 
thinks and feels, as contrasted with the thoughts 
and feelings of her subjects. We have asked our- 
selves: Is she blinded with the glare of her own 
Greatness ?—Does she exaggerate the accident of 
birth, as almost all continental sovereigns do, who, 
ignorant of the existence of the men of genius and 
learning who make their reigns glorious, surround 
themselves with a little ring of nobles and soldiers, 
and see nought beyond? Ina word, being Queen, 
does not all greatness, not merely in politics and 
warfare, but in literature and science, in the 
country over which she rei attract her royal 
attention? Perhaps it is idle to expect to find, in 
a simple diary of life in the country, any evidence 
of this matter : New at all o—_ it is not found. 
Again, with such opportunities of investigating to 
the best sieateat Ml historical memorials, and 
those numberless objects of old-world interest which, 
in the case of a queen, have a personal as well as a 
national bearing, is not her whole life a description 
of romance? This is rather a high-flown expecta- 
tion, and one which, if realised, would not Lye 
be to the national advantage, since it would tend 
to exaggerate the Egotism which one would imagine 
could scarcely fail to exist in a perso of so 
exalted a station, and whose wishes it is the constant 
study of her fellow-creatures to gratify. Upon the 
whole, it seems well to find (for anything, at least, 
which appears to the contrary in these pages) that 
the misfortunes of her royal ancestors did not force 
themselves painfully upon Her Majesty while at 
Holyrood ; and that the relics at Perth—‘the book 
in which the last signatures are those of James I 
(of England) and of Charles L, and we were asked 
to write our names in it, and we did so’—aroused 
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no deep emotion. Any reference to her own rank 
or ancestry, in this os volume, is very 
rare ; indeed, almost the sole exception to this 
reticence is when, writing of her visit to Staffa, she 
remarks: ‘ It was the first time the British standard, 
with a Queen of Great Britain and her husband 
and children, had ever entered Fingal’s Cave” It 
seems to us that this absence of self-consciousness 
is a very pleasant feature of this book, and an 
expression of feeling indulged in by its author 
respecting a certain humble heroine of her own 
time to be worth any amount of ancestral reflection. 
“We were very sorry to hear, writes she, upon 

assing the Ferne Islands, ‘that poor Grace Darling 
fad died the night before.’ 

This is natural and womanly, as indeed the 
observations of this Royal Lady always are; 
and remember, reader, it is not so easy for a 
nang to be natural as for you and for me. 

ith Gold-sticks in waiting upon us, with one’s 
fellow-creatures walking backwards before us (a 
custom, by the by, more worthy of Siam than 
of Great Britain), and with neither priest nor 
layman to tell us when we err, it must be one 
of the most difficult matters to keep one’s balance, 
or call to mind that the insect on the leaf is only 
a little removed from the insect on the ground. 

Deprived by her high rank of friends—since for 
friendship an absolute equality is necessary—Her 
Majesty seems to have borne an affection for her 
husband and her offspring even above the com- 
mon. With her devotion to the late Prince-Con- 
sort, we are all acquainted ; but this volume shews 
us that it was an attachment by no means owing 
any of its intensity to regret. While he yet lived, 
and gladdened her with the sunshine of his pres- 
ence, there are no words she can use too strong 
to express her love and admiration for him; and 
it is easy to see, before it happened, how desolate 
his loss would leave her. Then the Prince of 
Wales is always ‘ Bertie,’ and the Princess-Royal 
is ‘ Vicky,’ and the family circle generally a group 
as loving and united—without a trace of courtly 
stiffness—as is to be found round any hearth in 
Britain. 

Next to her family, the royal sympathies 
shew themselves most genially towards her ser- 
vants. There is no one, in ever so menial position, 
about her person, who is not mentioned in this 
book with kindness and particularity. A foot- 
note annexed to the humble name almost always 
contains a short biography of the individual, 
whether wardrobe-maid, groom, or gillie. Thus 
of her trusty attendant Brown she writes: ‘The 
same who, in 1858, became my regular attendant 
out of doors everywhere in the Highlands; who 
commenced as gillie in 1849, and was selected by 
Albert and me to go with my carriage. In 1851, 
he entered our service permanently, and began in 
that year leading my pony, and advanced step by 
step by his good-conduct and intelligence. His 
attention, care, and faithfulness cannot be ex- 
ceeded ; and the state of my health, which of late 
years has been sorely tried and weakened, renders 
such qualifications most valuable, and indeed most 
needful in a constant attendant upon all occasions. 
He has since, most deservedly, been promoted to 
be an upper servant, and my permanent personal 
attendant. (December 1865.) He has all the 
independence and elevated feelings peculiar to the 
Highland race, and is singularly straightforward, 
simple-minded, kind-hearted, and disinterested ; 


always ready to oblige, and of a discretion rarely 
to be met with. He is now in his fortieth year. 
His father was a small farmer, who lived at the 
Bush on the opposite side to Balmoral. He is the 
second of nine brothers—three of whom have died 
—two are in Australia and New Zealand, two are 
living in the neighbourhood of Balmoral ; and the 
youngest, Archie (Archibald), is valet to our son 
Leopold, and is an excellent, trustworthy young 
man. The Queen has that memory for old faces 
almost peculiar to her royal house, and no sooner 
does she set foot in the new garden which is bei 
made at Dalkeith, than she recognises Mackinto: 
there, ‘ who was formerly gardener at Claremont.’ 

Cne very pleasing trait about Her Majesty is 
that, notwithstanding, of course, all persons vie in 
doing her pleasure, she never takes any act of 
respect or kindliness towards her for ted. It is 
almost laughable—if good-feeling and good-breed- 
ing are ever things to laugh at—to read her 
frequent mention of the courteous civilities that 
are shewn her, just as though she had been in the 
habit of meeting with the reverse of such conduct. 
At Dalkeith (the Duke of Buccleuch’s, who was 
her host on more than one occasion), ‘everybody 
was very kind and civil, and full of inquiries 
as to our voyage ;’ and ‘the Roseberies’ (at Dal- 
meny, where she lunched) ‘were all civility and 
attention.’ 

If Mrs MacGrundy can get over that little matter 
of the pony-carriage and Walter Scott upon a 
Senden he pleasure in this volume will be greater 
than that of her southern sister, for one reason— 
namely, the predilection for Scotland which it 
everywhere evinces. The Queen seems never to 
have been so happy as when in the Highlands. 
She admires Edinburgh (as who does not?), and 
has nothing worse to say of Leith than that ‘it is 
not a pretty town;’ but it is when she gets among 
the mountains that she seems to begin to breathe 
freely, and thoroughly enjoy herself. The English 
coast, on her return-voyage after one of her Scotch 
vacations, seems ‘terribly flat. Lord Aberdeen 
was quite touched when I told him I was so 
attached to the dear, dear Highlands, and missed 
the fine hills so much. There is a great peculiarity 
about the Highlands and Highlanders; and they 
are such a chivalrous, fine, active people. Our 
stay among them was so delightful. Independently 
of the beautiful scenery, there was a quiet, a retire- 
ment, a wildness, a liberty, and a solitude, that 
had such a charm for us. 

But although Her Majesty appreciated beyond 
measure the mountain quiet and seclusion, she 
was not insensible to those scenes of feudal mag- 
nificence which the Highland chiefs not seldom 
prepared for her. The descriptions of her stay 
at Lord Breadalbane’s at Taymouth, and at Lord 
Glenlyon’s at Blair-Athole, are very graphic, and 
perhaps the best in the book; and it is no slight 
to her other Scottish hosts to say that she seems 
to have enjoyed these visits most of all. ‘Ata 
quarter to six, we reached Taymouth. At the gate 
a guard of Highlanders, Lord Breadalbane’s men, 
met us. Taymouth lies in a valley surrounded by 
very high, wooded hills ; it is most beautiful. The 
house is a kind of castle, built of granite. The 
coup-d wil was indescribable. There were a number 
of Lord Breadalbane’s Highlanders, all in the 
Campbell tartan, drawn up in front of the house, 
with Lord Breadalbane himself, in a Highland 
dress, at their head, a few of Sir Neil Menzies’ men 
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(in the Menzies red and white tartan), a number 
of pipers playing, and a company of the 92d 
Highlanders, 7 on in kilts. The firing of the guns, 
the cheering of the great crowd, the picturesque- 
ness of the dresses, the beauty of the surrounding 
country, with its rich background of wooded hills, 
altogether formed one of the finest scenes imagin- 
able. It seemed as if a great chieftain in olden 
feudal times was receiving his sovereign. It was 
rincely and romantic. Lord and Lady Breadal- 
kane took us up-stairs, the hall and stairs being 
lined with Highlanders. The Gothic staircase is 
of stone, and very fine ; the whole of the house 
is newly and exquisitely furnished. The drawing- 
room, especially, is splendid. Thence you go into 
a passage and a library, which adjoins our private 
apartments. They shewed us two sets of apart- 
ments, and we chose those which are on the right 
hand of the corridor or anteroom to the library. 
At eight we dined. Staying in the house, besides 
ourselves, are the Buccleuchs and the two Ministers, 
the Duchess of Sutherland and Lady Elizabeth 
Leveson Gower, the Abercorns, Roxburghs, Kin- 
noulls, Lord Lauderdale, Sir Anthony Maitland, 
Lord Lorne, the Fox Maules, Belhavens, Mr and 
Mrs William Russell, Sir J. and Lady Elizabeth, 
and the Misses Pringle, and two Messrs Baillie, 
brothers of Lady Breadalbane. The dining-room 
is a fine room in Gothic style, and has never been 
dined in till this day. Our apartments also are 
inhabited for the first time. After dinner, the 
grounds were most splendidly illuminated—a 
whole chain of lamps along the railings, and on 
the ground was written in lamps: “ Welcome 
Victoria—Albert.” A small fort, which is up in 
the woods, was illuminated, and bonfires were 
burning on the tops of the hills. I never saw 
anything so fairy-like. There were some pretty 
fireworks, and the whole ended by the Highlanders 
dancing reels, which they do to perfection, to the 
sound of the pipes, by torchlight in front of the 
house. It had a wild and very gay effect. 

Her Majesty drives about daily, enjoying the 
magnificent scenery, or by the banks of Tay, to 
see Lord Breadalbane’s American buffaloes, while 
Prince Albert shoots; nineteen roe-deer, on the 
first day, beside hares, pheasaits, grouse, and a 
capercailzie, all which trophies are spread out 
before the house. Three hundred Highlanders 
* beat’ for him, while, whenever the Queen (accom- 
panied by the Duchess of Norfolk) walks in the 
grounds, two of the Highland guard follow with 
drawn swords. They arrive at a lodge, where ‘a 
fat, good-humoured little woman, about forty, cut 
some flowers for each of us, and the Duchess gave 
her some money, saying: “From Her Majesty.” 
I never saw any one more surprised than she was ; 
she, however, came up to me, and said very warmly 
that my people were delighted to see me in Scot- 
land.’ The year before last, as she informs us in a 
note, the Queen (incognita) revisited Taymouth, 
where once— Albert and I were then only twenty- 
three !’—she passed such happy days. ‘1 was very 
thankful to have seen it again, says she, with 
quiet pathos. ‘It seemed unaltered.’ 

At Blair Castle, being still more retired, the 
Queen seems to have enjoyed herself even more 
than at Taymouth. ‘We took a delightful walk 
of two hours. Immediately near the house, the 
seenery is very wild, which is most enjoyable. 
The moment you step out of the house, you see 
those splendid hills all round. We went to the 


left through some neglected pleasure-grounds, and 
then through the wood, along a steep winding path 
overhanging the rapid stream. These Scotch 
streams, full of stones, and clear as glass, are most 
beautiful ; the peeps between the trees, the depth 
of the shadows, the mossy stones, mixed with slate, 
&c. which cover the banks, are lovely; at every 
turn you have a ae. We were up high, but 
could not get to the top; Albert in such delight ; 
it is a happiness to see him, he is in such spirits. 
We came back by a higher drive, and then went 
to the factor’s house, still higher up, where Lord 
and Lady Glenlyon are living, having given Blair 
up to us. We walked on to a cornfield, where 
a number of women were cutting and reaping 
the oats (“ shearing,” as they call it in Scotland), 
with a splendid view of the hills before us, so rural 
and romantic, so unlike our daily Windsor walk 
(delightful as that is); and this change does such 
good: as Albert observes, it refreshes one for a 
long time. We then went into the kitchen-garden, 
and to a walk from which there is a magnificent 
view. This mixture of great wildness and art is 
perfection. 

* At a little before four o'clock, Albert drove me 
out in the pony-phaeton till nearly six—such a 
drive! Really to be able to sit in one’s pony- 
carriage, and to see such wild, beautiful scenery as 
we did, the furthest point being only five miles 
from the house, is an immense delight. We drove 
along Glen Tilt, through a wood overhanging the 
river Tilt, which joins the Garry, and as we left 
the wood we came upon such a lovely view—Ben- 
—s straight before us—and under these high 

ills the river Tilt gushing and winding over 
stones and slates, and the hills and mountains 
skirted at the bottom with beautiful trees; the 
whole lit up by the sun ; and the air so pure and 
fine ; but no description can at all do it justice, or 
give an idea of what this drive was.’ The royal 
pair mount their ponies, and with only one attend- 
ant, a gillie, delight in getting above the world and 
out of it : ‘ Not a house, not a creature near us, but 
the pretty Highland sheep, with their horns and 
black faces, up at the top of Tulloch, surrounded 
by beautiful mountains.’ 

On one of these excursions, the Queen suddenly 
misses her watch, ‘which the dear old Duke had 
given me,’ and sends the gillie back to see whether 
she had left it at. home. ‘ We got off our ponies, 
and I had just sat down to sketch when Mackenzie 


| returned saying my watch was safe at home, and 


bringing letters ; ‘ amongst them there was one from 
Lord Derby, which I tore open, and alas! it con- 
tained the confirmation of the fatal news (already 
whispered): that England’s, or rather Britain’s 
pride, her glory, her hero, the greatest man she 
ever had produced, was no more! Sad day! 
Great and irreparable national loss! 

‘Lord Derby enclosed a few lines from Lord 
Charles Wellesley, saying that his dear great father 
had died on Tuesday at three o’clock, after a few 
hours’ illness and no suffering. God’s will be done! 
The day must have come: the Duke was eighty- 
three. It is well for him that he has been 
taken when still in the possession of his great 
mind, and without a long illness—but what a 
loss! One cannot think of this country without 
“the Duke”—our immortal hero! In him 
centered almost every earthly honour a subject 
could possess. His position was the highest a 
subject ever had—above party—looked up to by 
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all—revered by the whole nation—the friend of 
the sovereign—and how simply he carried these 
honours! With what singleness of purpose, what 
straightforwardness, what courage, were all the 
motives of his actions guided! The Crown never 

ssessed—and I fear never will—so devoted, loyal, 
and faithful a subject, so stanch a supporter! To 
us (who, alas! have lost now so many of our valued 
and experienced friends), his loss is irreparable, for 
his readiness to aid and advise, if it could be of use 
to us, and to overcome any and every difficulty, was 
unequalled. To Albert he shewed the greatest 
kindness and the utmost confidence. His experience 
and his knowledge of the past were so great too ; 
he was a link which connected us with bygone 
times, with the last century. Not an eye will be 
dry in the whole country.’ 

The charms of natural scenery, greatly as they 
were appreciated, required now and then to be 
lien er a little excitement, and the Queen and 
Prince hit upon an ingenious plan of procuring 
this. They would issue forth from Balmoral in 
hired carriages, with horses to match, and would 
drive to some Highland town, and dine and dress 
at its inn, under assumed names, like a couple of 
Califs Haroun al Raschid. It was no doubt great 
fun to Her Majesty to put up with the accommo- 
dation of a third-rate provincial inn, where ‘a 
ringleted woman did everything’ in the way of 
waiting at table, and where in place of soup there 
was mutton-broth with vegetables, ‘which I did 
not much relish.’ 

On one of these incognito expeditions, Her 
Majesty (if she was not Her Majesty, we should 
say, ‘for her sins’) was so unfortunate as to hit 
upon the inn at Dalwhinnie as a place of sojourn. 
For the description which follows, if the woul word 
be doubted, the present writer will readily corro- 
borate it, for he has been at Dalwhinnie also. ‘We 
went up-stairs: the inn was much larger than at 
Fettercairn, but not nearly so nice and cheerful ; 
there was a drawing-room and a dining-room ; and 
we had a very good-sized bedroom. Albert had a 
dressing-room of equal size. Mary Andrews (who 
was very useful and efficient) and Lady Churchill’s 
maid had a room together, every one being in the 
house ; but unfortunately, there was hardly any- 
thing to eat, and there was only tea, and two 
miserable starved Highland chickens, without any 
potatoes! No pudding, and no fun; no little 
maid (the two there not wishing to come in), nor 
our two people—who were wet and drying our and 
their things—to wait on us! It was not a nice 
supper ; and the evening was wet. As it was late, 
we soon retired to rest. Mary and Maxted (Lady 
Churchill’s maid) had been dining below with 
Grant, Brown, and Stewart (who came, the same 
as last time, with the maids) in the “commercial 
room” at the foot of the stairs. They had only the 
remnants of our two starved chickens !’ 

Wretched as such circumstances must have been, 
we have no doubt they had their humorous side, 
when contrasted with the state and artificiality 
which (Gold-stick alone knows why) it seems 
necessary to keep up about the Royal Person. 
‘Mamma and her lady and gentleman to dinner’ is 
an extract from the diary even at Balmoral ; how 
unpleasant must such a dinner-party be to all 
concerned ; and especially to ‘the lady and gentle- 
man!’ 

Whatever admiration and esteem indeed this book 
may arouse (and it will arouse much) for its royal 


author among her subjects, it will certainly excite 
no envy. No wonder Her Gracious Majesty ‘never 
enjoyed herself so much’ as when at the top of 
Tulloch ; and derived infinite pleasure from the 
honest talk of that old Highland woman, her 
neighbour and recipient of many a flannel petti- 
coat, who piqued herself on saying: ‘Just what I 
think, not what is fut’ (fit). 

‘Dear old lady,’ writes the Queen ; ‘she is such 
a pleasant person.’ 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 


THe remarkable discoveries which have been 
lately made respecting meteors and meteor-streams, 
seem to invite the attention of astronomers to that 
strange light, seen at certain seasons above our 
horizon, termed the Zodiacal Light. It has long 
been known that this object is no mere optical 
phenomenon, but as much an entity as the tail of 
a comet or the rings of Saturn. Astronomers 
have been able to determine the place occupied in 
space by the zodiacal light. They have traced a 
law in its motions (for the light shifts its posi- 
tion upon the celestial sphere); they have 
even ventured to speculate upon its office and 
constitution. 

If we pass over a letter addressed by Rothmann 
to the astronomer Tycho Brahé, in which reference 
seems to be made to the zodiacal light, we must 
assign the discovery of the phenomenon to 
Childrey. He was undoubtedly the first who 
recognised the peculiar character of the zodiacal 
light, and brought the appearance before the 
notice of the astronomical world. ‘There is a 
thing,’ he wrote, ‘which I recommend to the 
observation of mathematical men; which is, that 
in February, and for a little before and a little 
after that month (as I have observed several 
years together), about six in the evening, when 
the twilight has almost deserted the horizon, you 
shall see a plainly discernible ray of the twilight, 
striking up towards the Pleiades, and seeming 
almost to touch them. It is so observed any clear 
night, but it is best illac nocte. There is no such 


‘ray to be observed at any other time of the year 


(that I can perceive), nor any other ray at that 
time to be perceived darting up elsewhere; and 
I believe it hath been, and will be constantly 
visible at that time of the year. But what the 
cause of it in nature should be, I cannot yet 
imagine, but leave it to further inquiry.’ 

It must be remembered that when Childrey 
wrote, the new style had not been introduced in 
England, so that the epoch at which the zodiacal 
light a to reach its greatest brilliancy was 
placed by him nearly a fortnight too soon, as 
compared with the dates we now employ. The 
beginning of March is the season at which the 
phenomenon is best seen in the evening. Of this 
we shall have to speak more at length presently. 

In our latitude, the zodiacal light is seen as a 
faint luminous appearance of a triangular or lenti- 
cular form, extending above the western horizon in 
spring, and above the eastern horizon in autumn. 
It does not appear in the evening until twilight 
has almost ceased, nor in the morning after dawn 
has begun to break. The direction of the light is 
considerably inclined, and points towards the place 
of the sun below the horizon. When favourably 
seen, the phenomenon is in general easily recog- 
nisable ; though some persons find a difficulty in 
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distinguishing the faint light of the object from 
the background on which it is projected. The 
breadth of the base, measured along the horizon, 
varies from ten to thirty degrees. The southern 
edge is generally almost vertical, while the northern 
is inclined about forty degrees to the horizon. 
This description will suffice to enable the student 
of nature to identify the zodiacal light We 
proceed to point out whereabouts the object 
should be looked for at different seasons. With- 
out information on this point, the inexperienced 
observer would be apt to overlook the faint pencil 
of light he is searching for. 

In January, the zodiacal light is not in general 
well seen, but towards the end of that month 
it may be sought an hour or two after sunset, 
low down towards the ea yn ae —_ the 

rogress of the year, the light travels away from 
the south, so that in the middle of February the 
zodiacal light may be seen nearly towards the 
west, but a little southerly, rising much higher 
above the horizon than etoee, and extending 
towards the three conspicuous stars which form 
the head of Aries. In the beginning of March, the 
zodiacal light must be looked for in the evening, 
towards the west. It is now at its brightest, and 
may be seen extending nearly to the Pleiades. In 
the middle of April, the zodiacal light has passed 
slightly towards the north of west, on the horizon, 
while a’ little above the horizon, the axis of the 
light passes across the western vertical towards the 
south. The extremity of the light now extends 
beyond the Pleiades, and may be looked for not 
very far from the brilliant Aldebaran. At the end 
of April, the zodiacal light crosses the horizon 
towards the west-north-west; its apex scarcely 
reaching the western vertical, at a height of about 
thirty degrees above the horizon. The Milky-way 
at this season is seen close to the apex of the 
light. After the end of April, the zodiacal light is 
not favourably situated for observation. 

The morning observations we shall not describe, 
as our readers are not likely to care for astro- 
nomical observation during the cold of an autumn 
morning. 

The zodiacal light is not, in general, a con- 
spicuous object in our climates. It has been seen, 
however, as bright as some of the brighter (though 
not quite the brightest) parts of the Milky-way. 
The crescent moon is at such times not sufficient 
to obliterate the zodiacal light. 

But it is in tropical countries that this object 
attains its full splendour ; for in these regions the 
celestial a passes near the zenith (the point 
immediately overhead), and the ecliptic is always 
raised high above the horizon, while twice in the 
year this circle, near which the zodiacal light is 
always found, is perpendicular to the horizon. 
This circumstance, and the short twilight of 
tropical climes, cause the zodiacal light to present 
a most charming and brilliant appearance. There 
the phenomenon is not a temporary one, but may be 
seen night after night shining with a mild radiance 

pon the tropical landscape. ‘Of most peculiar 
beauty,’ says Humboldt, ‘was the phenomenon of 
the zodiacal light, when the fleecy clouds 
appeared projected upon its light, and stood out 
picturesquely from the luminous background.’ 

Two te eee sae Lyme ae Aw recorded 

ting the zodi ight is distinguished 
hisses. ‘From the 14th to the 19th of March, 
very regularly for three-quarters of an hour after 


the disc of the sun has dipped into the sea, there is 
no trace of the zodiacal light, although page time 
the sky is completely dark; but an hour sunset, 
it suddenly Sensazes visible, shining with great 
brilliancy between Aldebaran and the Pleiades”’— 
‘On the 16th of March, when the phenomenon 
presented itself in its greatest splendour, there was 
a counter-blush of mild light apparent in the east. 

So far as we are aware, no attempt has ever 
been made to account for the first mines em The 
second, as we shall presently see, has been made 
the foundation of a somewhat bizarre theory. Pro- 
fessor Piazzi Smyth is of opinion that Humboldt 
mistook the first beams of the rising moon for an 
eastern zodiacal light. Smyth’s observations from 
Teneriffe shew the probability of such a mistake 
arising. 

If we consider the phenomena of the zodiacal 
light a little closely, we see that it cannot be an 
atmospherical appearance, for although, in some 
sense, it resembles twilight, which is certainly an 
atmospherical ‘rer yet the ogee of 
form presented by the zodiacal lig t is wholly 
inexplicable on any hypothesis which associates it 
with twilight. 

Looking upon the zodiacal light as outside of the 
earth’s atmosphere, we are struck immediately by 
this consideration, that, lying always near the ecli 
tic, as the planets do, and extending, not along the 
whole extent of the ecliptic, but along that part only 
which is near the sun, it resembles in these respects 
the orbits of the two inferior planets, Mercury and 
Venus. If these orbits were entities—for instance, 
if a hoop of light occupied the place of each orbit, 
they would be seen just where the zodiacal light 
appears, the orbit of Mercury lying on the bright 
core of the light, the orbit of Venus near the faint 
edge of the light. Suppose, now, that millions of 
tiny planets travelled at varying distances from the 
sun—some in his immediate neighbourhood, others 
further off, some nearly at Mercury’s distance, 
others at yet greater distances, the outlying 
squadron travelling beyond the orbit of Venus: 
is it not abundantly evident that this system, if 
only the constituents were small enough and 
numerous enough, would present precisely such an 
appearance as the zodiacal light? On this account, 
astronomers have accepted the theory, that there 
exists a family of minute planets, or rather a disc 
of cosmical dust, extending beyond the path of 
Venus, or even to the path of the earth. Nay, if 
we remember that the apparent extremity of the 
zodiacal light is sometimes seen more than ninety 
degrees from the true place of the sun, whereas the 
earth’s orbit, if visible as a hoop of light, would ap- 
parently extend exactly ninety degrees from the sun’s 
place, we see that the disc of bodies forming the zodi- 
acal light must extend, at times, beyond the earth’s 
orbit. That this space is occupied by some objects, 
very minute, and very widely dispersed, which 
send us light, and so produce the phenomena we 
have described, can hardly admit of doubt. But 
here commence our difficulties. What are these 
objects? Do they shine by their own, or by 
reflected light? In what orbits do they travel? 
Do they form a tolerably uniform system, or are 
they condensed in zones and ‘rings, or do the 
gather themselves more densely as they approac 
the neighbourhood of the sun? Are they con- 
nected with the phenomenon of shooting-stars, or 
are they associated with comets? And lastly, is 
the corona observed round the sun (when he is 
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totally eclipsed) really a part of the zodiacal light, 
as some astronomers have supposed ? 

On all these points, astronomers continue doubt- 
ful. Nor is it likely that we shall have exact 
information, until a series of careful observations 
have been directed to the phenomena presented by 
the zodiacal light. In the present stage of astro- 
nomical progress, we can conceive few inquiries 
more interesting, to those who can afford the time, 
and few which are likely to be more valuable. To 
cite a parallel instance: so long as shooting-stars 
were looked on as meteorological phenomena, no 
very valuable results flowed from their observa- 
tion; whereas, now that their true nature is 
beginning to be understood, science has already 
been enriched by some of the most interesting 
discoveries ever made. And so, we do not doubt, 
it would happen, if the zodiacal light were 
made the object (1) of careful observation, and 
(2) of calculation and study founded upon such 
observation. 

But it is absolutely necessary that observations 
should be made in tropical, or at least sub-tropical 
regions. We feel quite sure, from our own exami- 
nation of this object, that little can be effected in 
a climate so uncertain and so humid as ours. Nor 
are the observations made during voyages very 
valuable. ‘ A permanent residence of several years, 
says Humboldt, ‘in some of the countries of the 
—— is required to obtain the solution of the 
problems presented by the zodiacal light’ 

So far as observation has at present extended, it 
appears that the central plane of the zodiacal light 
coincides neither with the plane of the sun’s equa- 
tor nor with the plane of the ecliptic. Our own 
observations—on which we are not disposed to lay 
much stress, owing to the difficulty of observing so 
faint a phenomenon well in our climate—point to 
the plane of the path wherein Venus travels, as 
very nearly the mean plane of the zodiacal asteroid- 


It Le been suggested that the presence of the 
light in the east and in the west at the same 
moment would serve to shew that the zodiacal 
light is caused by a ring round the earth in the 
plane of the equator! No doubt, such a double 
pee would be difficult of explanation on 

e usually accepted theory ; but still, if we remem- 
ber that the disc of cosmical dust probably extends 
at times beyond the earth’s orbit, we must recog- 
nise the possibility that the earth may occasionally 
plunge within the outer parts of the disc. If this 

appened, appearances would be presented re- 
sembling those supposed to have been occasionally 
observed in tropical regions. 

The other theory—that the zodiacal light is 
caused by a ring round the earth—must be dis- 
missed as wholly untenable. We shall briefly state 
why. If such a ring were close to the earth’s sur- 
face, it would not be visible from the temperate 
zones. If, on the other hand, the ring were very 
large, the earth’s shadow upon it would be small, 
and therefore at midnight, near the tropics, two 
nearly meeting streams of light—an easterly and a 
westerly—would be seen, which is very far from 
being the case. It happens that the appearances 
which would be observed have been calculated for 
the corresponding case of Saturn’s rings (as su 
posed to be seen by the Saturnians), with a result 
shewing that whatever the zodiac —_ may be, 
it is certainly not a ring round the earth. 

It will be noticed that neither view affords 


| are going to get a 


any explanation of the remarkable circumstance 
recorded by Humboldt, that the ring flashes 
into sudden visibility long after the sky is dark. 
This peculiar phenomenon remains as yet—like 
ml etme connected with the zodiacal light 
—a mystery to astronomers. Nor is it likely that 
much will be done towards the elucidation of these 
enigmas until, as we have suggested, the whole 
series of phenomena has been made the subject of 
careful eaanation in tropical regions. A few 
facts, carefully recorded, and scientifically scrutin- 
ised, are worth a host of surmises, however ingeni- 
ous. Just as the detection of the single fact, that 
the November shooting-stars seem to radiate 
from a fixed point on the celestial sphere, became 
the means of at once establishing the cosmical 
character of that phenomenon, and so led directly 
to the exact knowledge we now possess on certain 
points respecting star-showers ; so it will prove, we 
may hope, with the zodiacal light, little as we 
now know of the significance of that mysterious 
appearance. 


A CHANGE OF LUCK 


CHAPTER XV.—PROGRESS AT THE QUARRY AND 
ELSEWHERE, 


‘THE distance now from the nearest face of the 
cutting to the crack in the hill is thirteen yards, 
two feet, three or four inches,’ sighed Stubbs, 
sitting in the second-floor room of the grocer’s 
shop, directing a letter to T. Trevethek, Esq., 
Attorney, Chancery Lane, London. 

‘But they ain’t getting on very fast, remarked 
his fat landlord, who was also present, the shop 
being closed for the evening. ‘It was about that 
in the report you sent yesterday.’ 

‘From the nighest point, it was,’ and Stubbs rose 
and went to the fire, shivering in his limbs ; ‘ but 
they have been cutting away the other parts, to 
ous ready for a t blast. 

‘I wonder how long they’ll be in getting to the 
One f the head ld me to-day th 

‘One of the head quarrymen told me ay they 

drilling-machine at work, and 
that will help them on quickly, he said. At this 
rate, theyll be nearly a quarter of a year in 
reaching it!’ 

‘I can't help dreaming o’ nights about that 
crack, and what is in it, since you told me, 
resumed the wide-eyed grocer. ‘I dreamed on Wed- 
nesday it was a machine for mixing teas, which, of 
course, isn’t likely, [know. But om some day 
there is a great fall o’ rock when Trevethe 
isn’t here, and the skeleton, or the bag o’ treasure, 
or whatever it is, shews itself bare! Why, the 
navvies ’ll get it in a winking; or, if they didn’t, 
the steward would very likely claim it as belong- 
ing to the manor. And, besides, it might be 
crushed, and knocked into atoms, by the fall o’ the 
heavy weight of stones!’ 

‘I don’t know how Trevethek is going to arrange 
about those things; I have thought of ’em. But 
that is his look-out, and he is cunning enough to 
manage it some way.—What I know,’ Stubbs dole- 
fully continued, ‘is, that I shall be crippled with 
the rheumatics. Somebody told me you couldn’t 
be chilled with salt water, but it isn’t true. There 
has been a sea-mist coming up all to-day, and it 
has got into my bones.’ 

‘T said you would have rheumatics, cheeringly 
observed his friend. 
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‘I have got a copy of the railway time-table ;’ 
and the clerk produced a card. ‘I have marked 
on it all the trains Trevethek can come down from 
London by ; and I shall only sit on the top of the 
hill just long enough after each train to give him 
time to get up from the station.’ 

‘It is too much to expect of anybody.’ 

‘I sha’nt go on sitting there all the day long. 
The workmen shout, and want to know what rent 
I am going to pay. All that sort of unpleasant 
talk they are beginning with; I am expecting 
them to take to stone-throwing every day !’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder a bit, was the grocer’s 
further encouraging remark. 

Stubbs stooped before the fire, twisting his feet 
about, one after the other, on the fender, and rubbed 
his shins, muttering complaints about having to go 
out again to = the letter, not daring to send it 
by any one, lest, in case of any miscarriage, he 
should not be able to tell Mr Trevethek that he 
put it in the post-box himself. Now, it was not 
very far from the grocer’s shop to the post-office, 
but, short as the distance was, an adventure of a 
curious significance was awaiting Stubbs in the 
course of the brief journey. He had to traverse a 
kind of piazza belonging to the old-fashioned town- 
hall, and as he was nearing the end of it, he stopped 
to get the letter out of his pocket. 

‘All the letters that come for Sir Mark are 
addressed to the Lodge, and we put them all into 
the bag. He never called at the office for one, or 
sent anybody, since I have been there,’ 

‘There don’t come many letters here out of Corn- 
wall, I should say ; it is such a long way off!’ said 
a second voice. 

‘Besides the one that goes once a quarter from 
the Lodge—and I can remember that ever since I 
came—lI don’t think there has gone any till two or 
three months ago,’ 4 

‘And you are sure those are in the handwriting 
I shewed you ?’ 

‘The ys are the same, and the rs too; I am 
sure I am not mistaken.’ 

‘Mr Polfery, Tremenfen, Cornwall ?’ 

‘Yes, that is the address. I thought what a 
queer name it was.’ 

‘It isn’t of much consequence, you know ; but I 
wanted to clear up a little matter; and I think you 
have given me all the information needed. Bring 
your friends over to the Lodge any time, and I will 
see you go over the grounds. Here ;’ and the chink 
of money followed. 

‘If I ask for Mr Adams, that will be enough ?’ 

‘Yes ;’ and the speakers turned the corner of the 
town-hall. 

‘The one with the bushy hair is a clerk in the 
post-office. He gave me the letter through the 
window before I had got regular lodgings,’ mur- 
mured Stubbs, who, pricking up his ears at the 
mention of Sir Mark and the Lodge, had peered 
round the pillar, getting a tolerably distinct view 
of the two men by the aid of a neighbouring gas- 
light. ‘I don’t know the one with the white face, 
but he must be somebody from the Lodge, as the 
other is to ask for him. Mr Adams? Why are 
they talking about Sir Mark Dayton’s letters in 
that way? I must tell Mr Trevethek this. There 
isn’t time to go back and put it in this letter, or I 
shall lose the post ; but 1’ll send him an account 
of it first thing to-morrow.—It was very lucky I 
was coming down here,’ excitedly added Stubbs, 
making across for the post-office, letter in hand. 


Visions were flashing across his mind of possible 
high commendations from his master for industry 
and cleverness. 

It will be gathered from this oddly happening 
incident, that Mr Secretary Adams was testing the 
clue which the conversation with Mrs Dayton had 
given him, and a very few words of explanation 
will make the matter clear enough to be intelligible. 
He had gone down to the cottage in the village 
several times, and found the door closed ; at length, 
however, he got an interview with Joe. He tried 
hard to see the woman—Mrs Leighton—but failed 
in that. In a close cross-examination of Joe, he 
satisfied himself that he knew all about the injury 
Sir Mark had suffered, for though Joe took refuge 
in un-understandable bird-talk, and gave replies 
which no human intellect could comprehend, his 
manner shewed that he was nearly frightened to 
death. Adams did not at once press the matter 
home ; he wanted to see the female inmate of the 
cottage before doing so. He made a fresh call, 
under pretext of paying for the hire of the birds 
with which the conservatory had been furnished, 
and insisted upon having a written receipt for the 
money. As he most likely had fully calculated, 
Joe could not write ; and as he continued to demand 
such an acknowledgment, Joe went into the inner 
room, and brought him out a hasty —— written 
by his mistress. She herself still would not be 
seen. But Adams appeared to be satisfied, for the 
present, with what . had got; he clutched it 
eagerly, and instantly left the cottage with it. On 
the face of it, it did not help his inquiries greatly, 
for it was made out in the name of ‘ Joseph Hum- 
phries” which Adams had already discovered, by a 
reference to the books in the steward’s office, was 
the name of the bird-man, the tenant of the cottage. 
To Lucy, the mistress of the dwelling, as we know, 
had called herself Leighton. It was, however, not 
anything that the receipt contained that Adams 
cared for ; it was only the handwriting of it which 
he snatched at. How he used that, we have, in 
part, just seen. He in some way had contrived to 
get hold of the clerk in the post-office at the 
adjacent town, and following up the hints of Mrs 
Dayton’s talk with himself in the library, he had 
learned several things: First, that though Sir Mark 
(as he was already aware) sent quarterly remittances 
into Cornwall, to a place called Tremenfen, he got 
no receipts for them, since he had no other letters 
besides those which came to the Lodge, and which 
— under his (Adams’s) notice ; secondly, that, of 

ate, during about the time which had elapsed since 

the strange woman came into the village, several 
letters had passed through the post-office, addressed 
to a Mr Polfery, at this very place called Tremen- 
fen, in Cornwall; thirdly, that these letters were 
directed in a handwriting which the experienced 
post-office clerk, after comparing one of them with 
the receipt Adams had obtained, assured him must 
be written by the strange woman herself! 

Mr Secretary Adams was, we may state, in excel- 
lent spirits with himself as he went back to the 
village possessed of this information. 


CHAPTER XVI.—EVENTS AT THE LODGE. 


It was a splendid morning, and the front of the 
Lodge presented a very pleasant scene. Sir Mark, 
for the first time since his injury, had been assisted 
outdoors, and now sat, half-reclined, in an easy- 
chair, in the centre of the fragrant lawn. Upon a 
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low seat, almost by his knees, bent Lucy Eddowes, 
the sunshine making a kind of glory about her 
bright hair, for she had removed her hat, and was 
swinging it slowly by the ribbon. Possibly, the 
fair Lucy was not quite unaware of the pretty 
effect of the light upon her plentiful tresses. At a 
short distance away, Mrs Dunstan and Mrs Hibberd 
stood close together, beside two garden-chairs which 
had been provided for them, but which they did 
not feel enough at home to use. In the rear, some 
dozen yards off, so as to be a little out of hearing, 
were no fewer than three of the bright-liveried 
footmen, ready to perform the baronet’s slightest 
command ; while, swaggering on the sloping green 
turf in front, as if mocking the servants, strutted 
the gay peacock and a cluster of other foreign 
fowls, having quitted the peach-tree gable for the 
time. Among these, Sir Mark, now and again, 
threw pieces of bread, taken from a plate beside 
him, appearing to be amused with their struggles 
after the food. The noble Lodge, its rows of 
windows glittering in the morning sun, and the 
gray building shut in at the sides with lofty trees, 
made a striking background for the group. Sir 
Mark looked weak, and his features had an unusual 
expression, which, in men less fortunate, might be 
considered anxiety ; but he, seated there in the 
centre of that pleasant scene—surely he was again 
the complete master of his fate ? 

‘How green the grass looks! I don’t think I 
ever saw it so green; but I suppose it is my having 
been kept indoors ;’ and Sir Mark smiled as he 
glanced around in a pleased manner.—‘ You won't 
object to a drive soon with myself and Lucy, Mrs 
Dunstan ?’ he asked, slowly turning in his chair. 

‘I should be much honoured, answered the old 
lady with a courtesy, whereupon Aunty Milly 
courtesied also. 

‘You must please accompany us, Mrs Hibberd,’ 
the baronet added, with just a touch of hesitation. 
Aunty Milly did not observe it, and she crowded 
several courtesies together, being too much over- 
come by the condescension to reply in words. 

‘I never like to see swans in that way,’ said 
Lucy, nodding towards the lake, shining below. 
‘Only to get a sight of the head and a part of the 
neck makes them look, to me, like white snakes! 
They appear so ill-tempered ;’ and she shrugged 
her shoulders. Lucy, excited by the grandeur 
about her, was quite gay in spirits ; Mrs Leighton 
seemed quite to have dropped from her thoughts. 

‘John, go and drive the swans further out from 
the bank,’ immediately ordered the baronet. Sir 
Mark had before this instance evinced a pleasure 
in having Lucy’s whims attended to; and she, in 
the exercise of her new power, was beginning to 
shew plenty of them. 

‘You appear to be almost too fond of birds, I 
think,’ she said, with a laugh. ‘These are especial 
pets, I suppose?’ and she pointed a taper foot 
towards the peacock and its companions, 

‘I will send them away, if they do not please 
you,’ whispered Sir Mark. 

‘You should not get rid of your old pets until 
you are quite sure of the new,’ Lucy audaciously 
replied, glancing at him from beneath her long 
eyelashes. 

‘Your niece is a shocking despot, Mrs Dunstan,’ 
he evasively answered, smiling, though his pale 
features twitched a little. 

‘The steward, sir—shall he wait any longer?’ 
asked a new voice. Lucy and her aunts, quickly 


turning, saw Mr Adams, who had, unobserved by 
them, approached the back of his master’s chair. 
He bowed low as they looked towards him, his 
bright eyes fixing themselves especially on Lucy. 

‘I had forgotten Hughes ; suppose you send him 
here,’ answered Sir Mark.—‘ You will allow us to 
talk business for a few moments ?” 

‘Yes,’ instantly replied Lucy. ‘Everybody says 
how successfully you manage ; we may learn how 
it is done. I expect you are about to talk of cattle, 
and crops, and’ 

‘Not at all, gaily interrupted Sir Mark. ‘The 
under-steward must attend to those details; but 
you shall see what I and Hughes find to talk 
about. I believe it is a matter with which you 
have something to do.’ 

The steward most respectfully approached— 
Adams, on Sir Mark’s answer, having made a signal 
to him where he stood, at the front of the Lodge. 
‘I wished to say, Sir Mark, he began, ‘that the 
new drilling-machine answers beyond expectation.’ 

‘It is about the quarry, you hear, smiled Sir 
Mark, turning to Lucy, ‘which you re-opened.’ 

‘A drilling-machine at the quarry?’ inquired 
Lucy. ‘I thought the crops were sown in that 
way now ?’ 

The steward hastened to explain, bending very 
low before the young lady, recognising now, like 
the rest of the servants, the possibility of her soon 
becoming his mistress. It was, he said, a mechanical 
contrivance for drilling holes in the rock, so as to 
insert powder for the purpose of blasting the stone. 

‘And it works well?’ carelessly repeated Sir 
Mark. 

‘We could have a blast, sir, every half-hour, if 
we could only clear the fallen stone away, 

‘That is a great improvement, Hughes,’ answered 
his master. ‘Why, how many used you to get on 
the old method ?’ 

‘Not more than three or four a day, Sir Mark.’ 

‘You hear?’ smilingly observed Sir Mark. ‘Now, 
this is just one of the cases in which the people 
say Iam so lucky. I have the means to buy this 
machine, which a poor man could not have done: 
that is where the luck lies—it is a matter of 
sovereigns in the pocket beforehand.’ 

‘But you did make a lucky guess as to the 
direction the stone you wanted ran in,’ observed 
Lucy. ‘I heard you say that at the opening’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; it was wonderful!’ respectfully 
commented Mr Hughes. 

‘Perhaps there was something of luck in that ; 
and I am not saying I am not lucky—quite the 
other way,’ he added, glancing towards Lucy, and 
raising his heavy eyebrows.‘ Have you kept on 
working, Hughes, in the direction I suggested ?’ 

‘We have, sir; and it turns out excellently. 
After seeing the new machine at work, I wished to 
submit to you an idea of mine, Sir Mark.’ 

‘What is it? Don’t go into many details ;’ and 
the baronet shewed a little weariness. 

‘ Any time, sir, after the next few days, we could 
have a magnificent blast, if you wished to invite a 
company to see it. Where hundredweights fell on 
the opening-day, we could shake tons down now. 
When we get fairly to that crack in the hill, there 
can scarcely help being a landslip, as you may call 
it ; and it will be sure to be a splendid sight of 
the kind, sir.’ 

‘Thank you, Hughes, for the suggestion —What 
do you say, ladies?’ and he turned rather eagerly 
to Lucy. 
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‘I should like it very much,’ she replied, clapping | Mark, turning quickly in his chair, and looking 
her hands together. ‘The quarry is such a curious | inquiringly at Adams, and then to the footmen. 


lace, and we women always like to be frightened 
f gunpowder !—Will there be much danger, Mr 

ughes? You spoke of a landslip; perhaps we 
could witness it in boats from the sea ?” 

‘I fear not, ma’am;’ and Hughes ventured to 
laugh slightly at the young lady’s good-humour. 
‘There is half of the hill between our present 
cutting and the sea.’ 

‘Many of the people have called, or sent to 
inquire, since my illness,’ remarked the baronet, 
who had been thinking it over. ‘It would be a 
proper compliment ; and would satisfy everybody 
that I had recovered.—How long will it be, Hughes, 
before you reach this fault ?’ 

‘We can do it easily in a week, Sir Mark’ 

‘I think it shall be so. The exact date we can 
settle afterwards, glancing again towards Lucy. 
‘But push on, Hughes, so as to be ready. Cut 
straight for the split. Have you anything more to 
say ? 

T Nothing more, Sir Mark.’ 

‘Good-morning,’ his master neatly added, 
and Mr Hughes took his backward leave. 

‘Well? said Sir Mark, a moment afterwards, 
turning his head over his shoulder towards Adams ; 
7 else?” 

‘The head-keeper wishes to have some instruc- 
tions about a trespasser, if you could see him.’ 

‘Bring him here; but I will see no one else 
this morning.—No, I am not fatigued, he went 
on, as Lucy gazed up at him. ‘But I am so 
comfortable’—and he glanced around at them all— 
*I don’t wish to be disturbed. You may as well, 
having assisted at one department of business, help 
me in another. This is scarcely so pleasant a 
matter. Somebody been trespassing — breaking 
down fences, or poaching in the preserves. This 
it is, you see, to own land ;’ and he pretended to 


wr. 

‘Don’t be very harsh with them to-day, please,’ 
put in Lucy. 

‘I promise to forgive them beforehand, whoever 
they may be,’ he tannet gallantly replied ; for 
which Lucy gaily thanked him. 

A leathern-gaitered, brown-faced keeper, in 
answer to Adams's signal, came a g down 
the slope, and uncovered his head before the 


‘Well, George, who is the offender this time ? 
One of the old ones, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, please you, Sir Mark ; it is very queer this 
time ;’ and the er grinned, as he afresh 
twitched his forelock. ‘It is a woman !’ 

‘A woman-poacher !’ laughed the baronet.—‘ It 
was an instinct made you ask for a dismissal 
beforehand ;’? and he shook a thin white finger 
towards Lucy. 

‘Not poachin’, as we know on, the keeper said ; 
‘but we canna keep her out o’ the grounds,’ 

‘ Who is she ?’ 

‘It is somebody, Sir Mark, as I dunna know 
much rightly about. Her talk differs from here- 
abouts. She lives in th’ third house i’ the village, 
where the birds are kept.’ 

‘You did not say it was a woman, in the hall, 
broke in Adams; and Lucy’s aunts noticed that 
the secretary’s pale face suddenly flushed, and that 
he bit his under-lip to check himself. 

‘ Was it not that woman who made the shameful 
disturbance at the Thread-cutting?’ asked Sir 


The first-named person, though he seemed agitated, 
gave no answer ; and the others, not fully under- 
standing the matter, gazed stolidly at each other — 
‘ What kind of woman is she ?’ 

‘Lucy, you know,’ said Aunty Milly, advancing 
a step, ashamed at the scandal of the baronet not 
instantly getting every information. 

Lucy said something which nobody caught, for 
she bent her head nearly to her lap. She remem- 
bered her promises to Mrs Leighton. 

‘Why’—— And Aunty Milly was beginning 
to explain, when, greatly to her surprise, a hasty 
glance from Lucy checked her. 

‘Warn her off, George—warn her off, repeated 
the baronet, settling himself again in his chair, his 
brows just a little contracted. 

‘We have done that, Sir Mark; but she is 
aways here lately, ramblin’ about after dusk. 
Stephen Simms, the night afore last, found her 
at the front o’ the Lodge here after nine o'clock ! 
If we catch her agen, what are we to do wi’ her, 
sir? I didna like to meddle wi’ her wi’out askin’, 
bein’ but a woman;’ and the keeper again touched 
his forehead with his finger to the ies present, 
with a grin. 

‘Does she break fences? Has she anything with 
her? What does she do ?—Come,’ said Sir 
Mark, suddenly, without waiting for an answer, 
turning to ase: ‘it is for you to decide. You 
shall not say I did it by halves. She is, of course, 
free for the past, but what of the future ?’ 

‘IT should suppose it is a whim,’ hurriedly said 
Lucy, her pom flushed like Adams’s. ‘I would 
say, take no notice of her. 

‘That is the sentence, George; you are to 
take no notice of her, repeated Sir Mark, gently 


laughing. 
‘What! Is her to come an’ go, as if her was the 
missus 0’ the Lodge—a strange woman ?’ 

‘Silence! What are you talking of ?’ shouted 
his master, with a very pale face. The women 
stared at him in much surprise, Lucy especially. 
The keeper was not unacquainted with sudden 
bursts of passion in his employer, and took little 
heed, though he shuffled away. Adams, behind 
the baronet’s chair, was looking on with a triumph- 
ant smile at this turn of the affair—‘I beg your 
pardon,’ resumed Sir Mark, almost instantly. ‘ Why 
could he not do as he was bid? He heard what 
you said, Lucy.—There is the last for you, birdies,’ 
and he threw the remaining pieces of bread off the 

late beside him to the fowls—‘I almost think I 

ave detained you long enough this morning, he 
added, addressing Lucy ; ‘ although we ailing men 
are very selfish in wanting to keep agreeable com- 
pany near us. It is the day after to-morrow your 
mother arrives, Lucy?’ The tone altered some- 
what, and a curious twitching motion passed over 
the muscles of his face. 

‘Yes, Lucy answered. A letter to that effect 
had come to Elm Cottage. 

‘I must nurse myself, and get strong enough for 
a drive down to the village to see her. Then, I 
shall have a claim on her return-visit here.’ 
Making an apparent effort, he smiled graciously, as 
if aware of the compliments he was using. 

‘Will you rest your hand upon my shoulder ?” 
asked Lucy, offering her help as he arose. 

‘ Nay, nay; that would be reversing everything,’ 
he lightly answered, beckoning to the footmen, who 
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hurried up. ‘I am not at all infirm,’ he eagerly 
continued, trying his best to straighten himself. 
But as the servants slowly assisted him across the 
lawn, it was very observable that he had suffered a 
good deal ; indeed, in his appearance generally, he 
seemed to have aged several years during the 
last few days. Aunty Milly bobbed about, here 
and there, wherever there was an opening, eager to 
render help, even if it was but pushing the baronet’s 
coat-laps. Lucy (who had been very silent since Mrs 
Leighton had again been suggested to her by the 
keeper’s odd statement) and Mrs Dunstan followed 
Sir Mark, who was helped to an open window, 
reaching to the lawn, by which he into one 
of the rooms. Little did he know how, in the talk 
with the steward and the keeper, he had, within 
the last few minutes, been playing most fatally 
with the two matters which of all others affected 
and threatened him. 

Not many minutes afterwards, Mr Secretary 
Adams—a curious exultant smile flitting over his 
sickly features—knocked at the door of Mr Walter 
Dayton’s room, situated in the eastern wing of the 
building, the window commanding an excellent 
view of what had been passing on the lawn. The 
occupant of the apartment, who was looking very 
dishevelled and untidy, hurried to a chair on the 
hearth as his visitor entered. 

‘It is not pleasant, looking out of the window, 
now, said Adams, with a strange air of boldness. 

‘Don’t begin to make me uncomfortable the 
very moment you come into the room,’ was the 
half-afraid answer. ‘But I have been looking out 
of the window, and it doesn’t affect me! He may sit 
there with a parcel of women as long as he likes.’ 

‘Nobody can wonder at your being out of 
temper,’ slily said Adams. 

‘He is bewitched! They might have given him 
something to drink,” muttered Walter in a confused 
way. ‘He and I have scarcely spoken since the 
day before yesterday; and I am inclined to go 
straight away for home, and let him do his worst.’ 

‘The day before yesterday? That was when he 
had the long conversation with you. Did he say 
when the wedding would be?’ 

‘I won't talk of it, angrily replied the other, 
rising, and standing with his hand on the chair. 

‘Shall you go into the army?’ mildly inquired 
Adams. ‘I should think his new wife will not 
control him as to the money he expends on your 
commission.’ 

‘What! That young intrigante, and that couple 
of shabby-looking old women!’ almost roared 
Walter Dayton, raising a clenched hand above 
his head. ‘I’ll enlist as a common dragoon first. 
—Did you see them on the lawn? I never saw 
two such mean-looking females in my life! They 
hadn’t a thing on them fit for a laundress to dress 
in’ 


‘You are growing rather neglectful yourself in 

our attire—those are not this morning’s wrist- 

nds, are they?’ and Adams pretended critically 
to survey the articles. 

‘The Aa is all yesterday’s, moaned the young 
gentleman, stopping in the walk he had begun, to 
examine himself in a mirror. ‘I am filthy, I 
know, but it doesn’t matter.’ 

‘Don’t descend to such a depth of despair as 
that!’ Adams compressed his lips to hide the 
sneer, 

‘ What encouragement has one to make one’s self 
decent ?” 
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‘It is that which puzzles me, quickly replied 
Adams. ‘I should have thought ‘Miss Eddowes 
would have been attracted by you, since you were 
expected to be your uncle’s successor. Is it quite 
too late to try? Could you not go down to the 
cottage with a bouquet ?’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ fiercely asked 
Walter, whirling round. ‘I never told you about 
the smashed bouquet.’ It was true he had not 
done so, but the gardener, to whom he had named 
it, had told Adams. ‘Whether she was attracted 
or not, I might, before this happened, have picked 
and chosen where I liked.’ 

‘Yes, almost everybody will change a little in 
their manner now. You must, of course, expect it.’ 
‘A little! The servants can’t pass me alread 
without sneering. I can see it in their eyes as 

go up and down stairs,’ 

‘It must be very bad,’ resumed Adams, his own 
eyes dancing with delight. ‘It is so very different 
from what it used to be. It is allover now! Your 
aunt, that will be, would not, perhaps, consent that 
you should remain at the Lodge : she will probably 
wish for her own people about her.’ 

‘ My what ! did you say? If you call her by that 
name to me, I shall strike you, Adams !’ 

‘Come, come! you are talking in the old key,’ 
answered Adams, sidling a little nearer to the door. 
‘You forget what alterations have taken place. It 
is absurd for you to speak of striking persons upon 
—— where you yourself are now considered a 

ind of interloper.’ 

‘ An interloper!’ uttered Walter, as if doubting 
his own ears, standing still where he had paused, in 
bewildered amazement. 

‘Yes; and I would advise you to get your uncle 
to buy you your commission at once, or else your 
new relative may prevent it!’ 

Ducking, to avoid some article, which Walter 
Dayton, enraged beyond endurance, hurled furiously 
at him, Adams, with a burst of loud laughter, 
escaped, banging the door behind him. The poor 
tortured nephew of Sir Mark went back to the 
hearth, and dropped his head upon his hands. 


TEARS. 


Is it possible that Science, that prying dame who 
is always thrusting her probing finger into out-of- 
the-way things and B cor, should not have re- 
spected such a poetical and sacred object as a tear? 
Can it be believed that she has ever had the heart 
to sit patiently by the side of the mourner; to 
watch with grim attention the quivering of his 
eyelid, and as at last the tear rolled out, to snatch 
it up quickly on its passage, and to carry it still 
warm and glistening under the lens of a micro- 
scope? Yes; Science has little sensibility about 
her; like Justice, she carries a pair of scales in 
her hand, and in these she weighs things in her 
prim dry way, jotting down statistics, where a 
poet would scribble rhymes, and reducing all the 
emotions, a and sufferings of mankind to a 
question of ‘analysis’ and ‘component parts.’ 
Science had already tested blood: of the rich 
red fluid that flows so warmly in the veins of man, 
she had made a glutinous liquid filled with 
animalcule. With her sharp steel scissors, she 
had cut off a lock of lovely auburn hair from the 
head of an unsuspecting maiden, and shewn us 
cynically that what we so admired was but a 
bunch of coarse strings, which under the magnifying 
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glass looked rougher and stouter than cables. 
The teeth, ‘like pearls ;’ the eyes, ‘like sapphires ;’ 
the nails, ‘like rose-leaves,’ had all been one by 
one revealed to us in their material unsightly 
reality. One after another had all our illusions 
been clipped off by the hard old woman, who, not 
content, however, and continually on the look-out 
for novelty, one morning took a ‘tear,’ whence 
Fame says not, and lectured calmly and drily upon 
it, as I am going to do now. 

The principal element, the prime ingredient, so 
to say, of a tear is water ; this water, upon dissolu- 
tion, contains a few hundredth parts of the sub- 
stance called mucus, and a small portion of salt, of 
soda, of phosphate of lime, and of phosphate of 
soda. It is the salt and the soda that give to tears 
that peculiar savour which earned for tears the 
epithet of ‘salt’ at the hand of Greek poets, and 
that of ‘bitter’ at that of ours: ‘salt’ is, how- 
ever, the more correct term of the two. Whena 
tear dries, the water evaporates, and leaves behind 
it a deposit of the saline ingredients ; these amal- 
gamate, and, as seen through the microscope, array 
themselves in long crossed lines, which look like 
diminutive fish-bones. 

Tears are secreted by a gland called the ‘lachrymal 
gland, which is situated above the eyeball, and 
underneath the upper eyelid on the side* nearest 
the temple. Six or seven exceedingly fine channels 
flow from it along and under the surface of the 
eyelid, discharging their contents a little above the 
delicate cartilage which supports the lid. It is 
these channels or canals that carry the tears into 
the eye. But tears do not flow only at certain 
moments and under certain circumstances, as might 
be supposed ; their flow is continuous; all day 
and all night (although less abundantly during 
sleep), they trickle softly from their slender sluices, 
and spread glistening over the surface of the pupil 
and eyeball, giving them that bright, enamel, and 
limpid look which is one of the characteristic signs 
of health. It is the ceaseless movement and con- 
traction of the eyelids that effect the regular 
spreading of the tears; and the flow of these has 
need to be constantly renewed in the way just 
mentioned, because tears not only evaporate after 
a few seconds, but also are carried away through 
two little drains, called ‘lachrymal points,’ and 
situated in the corner of the eye near the nose. 
Thus, all tears, after leaving the eyelids, flow into 
the nostrils, and if the reader will assure himself 
of this, he has only to notice, unpoetical as the 
fact may be, that a person after crying much is 
always obliged to make a twofold use of his or her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

The utility of tears to animals in general, and 
in particular to those who are exposed much to 
the dust, such as birds who live amidst the winds, 
is easy to understand ; for the eye would soon be 
dirtied and blocked up, like an uncleaned window- 

ane, had not nature provided this friendly ever- 

owing stream to wash and refresh it. A very little 
fluid is necessary to keep the eye always clear and 
clean ; but here again we must admire the wonder- 
ful mechanism which works the human body, for it 
is to be observed that when, through some accident 
or hurt, the eyeball has need of more water than 
usual to cleanse it, nature at once turns on a more 
abundant supply of tears. Thus, for instance, when 
a grain of dust, or an insect creeps into the eye, the 
eyelids at once fill and run over with tears, and 
these not only alleviate the pain, but also, when 


the object is small enough, carry it away down the 
two small conduits already noticed. The same 
thing occurs when either smoke, too vivid light, 
or too intense cold obscures the sight—tears at 
once come to our relief, and protect the eye from 
harm. 
With regard now to the other tears—those 
I mean which proceed from moral instead of 
physical causes—the explanation to be given of 
them is a very prosy and material one. Tears 
are caused both by the sudden and rapid flow of 
blood to the head and by excessive nervous ex- 
citement. They are most frequent with women 
and children, whose nervous organisation is less 
strong than that of men. Amongst men, it is those 
of sanguine or nervous temperaments who weep 
most often. Lymphatic natures, on the contrary, 
and people of bilious temperament, rarely weep at 
all; the former because they have commonly but 
little sensibility, and the latter because they have 
usually a firm control over their feelings. When, 
therefore, a man of lymphatico-bilious tempera- 
ment is seen to shed tears under emotion, one may 
feel sure that the innermost nerves of his heart 
have been wrung, and one must bow one’s head in 
respect before a man whose pangs must be intense. 
Conversely, it is prudent to keep one’s coolness 
before strongly excitable or highly imaginative 
people who weep ; their tears are often genuine, 
ut, as a rule, they cost them but little effort, and 
in nine cases out of ten, are forgotten as soon as 
shed. Actors of great talent call up tears at will, 
by working themselves into a wild state of excite- 
ment. Mademoiselle Rachel, for instance, than 
whom no colder, more unloving woman ever trod 
the stage, used, when she put forth all her efforts, 
to weep so passionately that she would set fifteen 
hundred spectators crying with her. 


THE CITY PIGEONS. 


How yonder flock of silver wings 
Fly round in ever-changing rings ! 
And as they cut the azure’s pride, 
And turn their pinions’ silken side, 
All sparkle like a net of stars. 


Below, half-bright in early beams, 
The trodden city pours its streams, 
And deafens with the roll of cars; 
But high those white-plumed spirits soar 
Above the tide of rich and poor, 
And see the fresh blue morning bent 
O’er Earth that toils, with Earth content. 
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